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Selected for “The Friend.” 

This letter, of Samuel Bownas, appeared in 
“The Friend” several years ago. I should be 
glad to see it re-published. It is good for us 
to be put in remembrance of things that we 
already know: that such who are called upon 
to minister to the people may ‘‘ appear in the 
beauty of the Spirit, without any mixture of 
the flesh.” 

8th mo. 14th, 1879. 


A Letter to a Female Friend, on the Subject of 
Ministry. 

Dear Debby,—The small time I had with 
thee, furnished me with an opportunity of 
observing the disposition of thy mind, and 
gave me a small taste of thy ministry, both 
which, under proper cultivation, I think may 
be improved, so as to render thee a member 
of good service in the body. In order to 
which, and that thou mayest in thy public 
engagements appear in the beauty of the 
Spirit, without any mixture of the flesh, or of 
that weak and womanish part which, in both 
sexes, Ought never to speak in the congrega- 
# tion of the saints, I will give thee a short 
$ sketch of some of my hits and misses, when, 
in my youth, I publicly appeared in the gal- 
lery ; the observation of which, I hope, may 
tend to thy profit and instruction, viz: 

I was seldom, for near two years after my 
mouth was first opened to preach the Gospel, 
without some degree of Divine love and virtue 
on my mind, but after I was called out to the 
service of visiting meetings abroad, I found 
my mind very often barren and weak, and as 
I then thought, void of all good, in which 
state, (being companion to my dear friend J. 


eee 


. A. J.) I cried out that I was deceived, to his 
). great surprise ; he fearing my affliction would 
‘t be too hard for me. I had impradently 

thought, that having such aboundings of Di- 
- vine love and life when I was daily at my 
w work, I should be much more favored there- 
rd with when abroad in the service of the Gospel, 
g- disengaged from all other employments. But 
th finding the reverse, I wished myself at home 
ng again, rather than travelling in such a barren 
e- state as I was then in, though at times | had 
ng eminent enjoyments; but, alas! they were 
at soon gone. In due time, I was favored with 
of the design of Providence in dealing thus with 
ie me ; and the very cattle in the field, by wean- 





for themselves, taught me, that it was meet I 
should be left a little to myself, and not always|lishments of ours can add to its lustre. 
be kept to the breast and dandled upon the 
knee like an infant; but that it was needful I 
should grow and advance above this infant 
state, to a degree more fit for service. 


point, I longed to be a man ; yea, sometimes, I 
verily thought I was so; but met often with 
great disappointments therein, by undertak- 
ing matters above my growth and experience; 
and the weak part appearing at times to my 
great shame and confusion, humbled me again 
for some time. 
courage, I began, as I thought, to advance 
above the danger of making such blunders: a 
confidence arising in me, on impradently com- 
paring my service and growth as a minister, 
with others, that were in the work before me; 
supposing myself (and it was self that did sup- 
pose) more eminent than they. Thus self 
prevailed, and the weak part appeared again, 
to my shame and sorrow; but my Master's 
kindness and gracious regard was soon after 
evidently manifested in letting me plainly see 
the weakness and folly of taking the honor to 
ourselves, which alone is due to Him, when 
we have been drawn forth in the beauty of 
the Gospel, beyond what we ourselves, or 
those that heard us, did expect. Now I per- 
ceived the necessity of guarding against the 
inclinations of the flesh, which would some- 
times be decking itself with the jewels of the 
Spirit, saying, 1 did this, or that, fishing for 
and seeking the praise of men more than of 
God. I also saw a danger of falling into a 
formal way of preaching a form of words, al- 
most without variation, which, though sound, 
aod perhaps pleasing to many, yet wanting 
the renewing of Divine virtue, are tasteless 
and unprofitable to the hearers. 


disadvantage, had I not also been favored 





ing of their young and turning them to shiftjand could properly apply, and that truth|This care seems to me necessary to my taking 


































shines brightest in a plain dress. No embel- 

I have also, sometimes, for wantof a patient 
and humble waiting to see my way opened, 
and discover clearly the leadings of the Divine 
Gift, warmed myself with sparks of my own 
kindling, to a degree of zeal and passion, and 
begun to thrash the assemblies, judging and 
charging the unfaithful, whether any such or 
none there, it was all one to me. Thus, in the 
dark, mistaking the cause of that uneasiness 
and straitness | found in myself, imagining 
myself loaded and oppressed by dark and un- 
faithfal spirits in the assembly; after weary- 
ing myself with denouncing judgments upon 
them, I have sat down in sadness and trouble. 
Though | have found this sort of preaching 
please many, and was commended, it was ever 
afflicting to me, when, on reflection, I found 
the true cause of that uneasiness was in my 
own breast. Yet, it may sometimes happen, 
that the unfaithful may bring great grief and 
uneasiness upon us, and this may be hard to 
bear ; but let us take care we move not till the 


When I was thoroughly informed in this 


But recovering strength and 


cause it is unsafe going forward till then. 

I have, from experience, found it my safest 
and best way, carefully to attend to my gift, 
endeavoring to keep my place without jadg- 
ing others; patiently bearing my own barden, 
and earnestly desiring I may judge nothing 
before its time, but that my understanding 
may be opened to see the true cause of my 
own barrenness, that I may be enabled to ad- 
dress myself suitably to the Father of Spirits 
for help; that first, if it be in myself it may 
be removed, then the effect will cease; or 
secondly, if the weakness or backsliding of 
others, be the cause of our barrenness and 
seeming dejection when we are sympathizing 
with the true seed in its oppressed state, that 
we may patiently wait the Lord’s time, to re- 
ceive a word from Him fitly to speak to the 
present state of the people ; or, thirdly, if the 
people’s too imprudent expectation of what 
cannot be had, unless I am favored with a 
superior aid, qualifying me to answer their 


The view I 
bad of the unprofitableness of such a ministry, 
would have carried me too far, to my own 


with a clear prospect of the lawfulness, ex- 
pediency and necessity, of speaking the same 
matter, or preaching the same doctrine to- 


day, (being divinely opened and engaged |desires—I say, if by any or all of these causes, 


thereto) as yesterday, though then entirely/at times, I am shut up, the best way I have 
new to me; for nothing can be said that bath|ever found is to be patient in waiting the 
not been said, and it is the renewed evidence} Lord’s time for relief. To seek it in our own 
of the Spirit that makes it savory, both to us|time, will be but adding sorrow to affliction. 
and our hearers. To conclude ; the most safe way I ever yet 

Superfluous words, tones and gestures—ah’'s! |found in the exercise of my gift, is, to stand 
and groans—I was never under any tempta-jap, as little regarding any thing besides my 
tion to make use of; but the impertinence of|opening as I can ; and deliver it, in my begin- 
self sometimes, to my shame and trouble,|ning, just as I do other matters in my com- 
would appear, in my imprudently affecting|mon discourse, not endeavoring to beautify it 
eloquent terms and scholastic expressions, |either in matter, tone, or address. As I keep 
which seemed to me, in that weak state, to|my place, and go on as doctrine is opened in 
adorn my doctrine, and recommend it better|my understanding, I feel at times my voice 
to the audience, All this proceeded from an/| gradually filled with virtue and power; and 
affectation of appearing an able or skilful|even then I find it safest not to speak too fast, 
minister; a piece of unprofitable vanity ; but! or too loud, lest I lose sight of or outrun my 
I soon found it most safe and edifying, to use| guide, and so lose the sight or sense of that 
no more words but what I well understood,|inward strength I felt increasing in my mind. 


cloud is removed from off the tabernacle, be- . 
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Ca... ne 


the apostle’s advice, “ Let him that ministers 
do it of that ability which God giveth ;” this 
has a double signification ; first, respecting 
the matter which we deliver: if we keep to 
our openings, we shall be furnisbed with 
suitable doctrine; secondly, the wisdom and 
strength of the spirit and power of the Gospel 
will be felt in it, and, at times, by our thus 
going on according to the ability God gives, 
the very spirit and marrow of religion will 


they first beheld the sea, and Livingstone 
says: “My companions looked on the bound- 
less ocean with awe. On describing their feel- 
ings afterward, they said ‘ we marched along 
with our father, believing that what the an- 
cients had always told us was true, that the 
world has no end; but all at once, the world 
said to us, “Iam finished, there is no more 
of me.”’ They had always imagined that the 
world was one extended plain without limit.” 


appear plainly laid open to the understanding| “They viewed the large storehouses and 
of the hearers. But when we raise our voices,|churches in the vicinity of the great ocean, 
or hurry on, above or beyond that inward/with awe. A house with two stories was, 
strength we feel in our minds, we are apt to|until now, beyond their comprehension. In 
cloud our own minds, lose sight of or vatran/explanation of this strange thing I had always 
our guide, and then run into a wilderness of|been obliged to use the word for hut; and as 
words, which I have too often done, and found |huts are constracted by poles being let into 
the consequence of such imprudence poverty |the earth, they never could comprehend how 
and death; though even this kind of preach-|the poles of one hut could be founded upon 
ing is, by some unskilful auditors, admired. |the roof of another, or how men could live in 
They will say, “‘O, how matter flowed from|the upper story, with the conical roof of the 


him! how full was he” (of emptiness and con- 
fusion, say I,) “of power and authority,” say 
they; or rather the passion and blind zeal 
of the creature; the fleshly part not being 
thoroughly mortified and subdued. But when 
Iam so happy as to begin with the Spirit, 
and follow its leadings in my ministry, | feel 
strength by degrees cover all my weaknesses ; 
wisdom, illuminating my mind, hides all my 


folly, so that nothing appears inconsistent | 


with the beauty and wisdom of the Spirit. 
This is the vestment, the Urim and Thum- 
mim, that covers the whole man that is to be 
covered; so that no weakness will prevail or 
appear in our ministry. When I am thus con- 
ducted (which sometimes happens), though 
I may be accounted, in my beginning, a dull, 
heavy, or lifeless preacher, yet I rarely miss 
of concluding with peace and inward satisfac- 
tion; and feeling the gradual increase of Di- 
vine virtue, in the patient exercise of my gift; 
finding myself both furnished with matter and 
skill to divide the word aright; both which 


coming from the Spirit, and not being the} 


roduct of my own wisdom or apprehension, 
baie assume no part of that honor to myself, 
which, at such times, by an impradent audi- 
ence is lavishly bestowed upon one, who am 
only the instrument by which the Lord of the 
harvest works; but find it my safest way, 
humbly to make thereof an offering unto Him 
who is worthy forever. 

Thus, dear friend, I have stained some 
paper with a few observations on my own 
conduct, aiming at thy good; and conclude 
with desires, thou mayest endeavor to improve 
thy skill in this work, and rightly divide the 
word of Truth, so as neither thou thyself, nor 
those that hear thee, may have cause of shame 
or uneasiness. 

For “The Friend.” 
First Impressions. 

When David Livingstone, in his African 
explorations, made his way from the central 
regions of Southern Africa to the coast of the 
Atlantic ocean at St. Paul de Loanda, his re- 
tinue consisted of a band of the uncivilized 
Makololo, who had been sent with him on the 
long and perilous journey by the chief of their 
tribe; and who earried a few tusks of ivory 
for purposes of trade. 

The impressions produced on these men by 
the wonders they beheld—wonders so unlike 
anything which their previous experience had 
prepared them to understand—were often 
amusing, and at the same time suggestive. 

On crossing the eleyated plains near Loanda 


lower one in the middle. Some Makololo, 
who had visited my little house at Kolobeng, 
in trying to describe it to their countrymen 
at Linyanti, said, ‘It is not a hut: it isa 
monotain with several caves in it.’” 

“Commander Bedingfeld and Captain Skene 
invited them to visit their vessels, the ‘ Plato,’ 
and ‘Philomel.’ Knowing their fears, I told 
them no one need go if he entertained the 
least suspicion of foul play. Nearly the whole 
party went; and, when on deck, I pointed to 
the sailors, and said, ‘ Now, these are all my 
countrymen, sent by our Queen for the pur- 
pose of putting down the trade of those that 
\bay and sell black men.’ They replied, ‘Truly, 
they are just like you!’ and all their fears 
seemed to vanish at once. 

“The commander allowed them to fire off 
‘a cannon ; and, having the most exalted ideas 
of its power, they were greatly pleased when 
I told them, ‘ That is what they put down the 
slave-trade with.” The size of the brig-of-war 
amazed them. ‘It is not a canoe at all: it is 
atown!’ The sailors’ deck they named ‘ the 
kotta ;’ and then, as a climax to their descrip- 
tion of this great ark, added, ‘And what sort 
of a town is it that you must climb up into 
with a rope?’ ”’ 

a On the 15th there was a procession and 
service of the mass in the Cathedral; and 
wishing to show my men a place of worship, 
I took them to the church. There is an im- 
| pression on some minds that a gorgeous ritual 
\is better calculated to inspire devotional feel- 
\ings than the simple forms of the Protestant 





For “The Friend,” 
The Society of Friends defenders of Civil Liberty, 

The more fally we understand the prevail. 
ing spirit of the times in which the Society 
of Friends arose, the conditions of social and 
political life that then existed, and especially 
the contracted limits of civil and religious 
liberty ; the more highly do we value the bold 
and conscientious stand in defence of the 
rights of man taken by those undaunted ad- 
vocates of the trath, our primitive Friends, 
Under the Heavenly power with which they 
were clothed, they were as a brazen wall 
against all oppression; and by their unyield- 
ing, yet meek and inoffensive firmness in saf- 
fering, they finally overcame a!l opposition, 
and largely contributed to secure to the Eng. 
lish race the degree of freedom which they 
enjoy, and which we believe exceeds that pos- 
sessed by any other of the nations of Europe. 

In examining the life of Robert Pike, one 
of the early Massachusetts Puritans, and con- 
tempory with the Friends who were put to 
death by the intolerant government there, 
we have been interested in the light which 
the work throws on this subject. The author 
of the book says, in speaking of those times: 
“The civil authority was offensively dicta- 
torial in its commands. No individual out- 
side of the ruling power had any rights with 
which government could not meddle.” “What 
we now call the rights of man were not only 
undefined and unrecognized, but almost un- 
known.” “The peremptory character of even 
Massachusetts semi-popular government ad- 
mits of no question ; and to face its hostility 
was an act of temerity in which few engaged, 
and from which very few of those who did 
undertake it, emerged unscathed.” “It wasa 
period of history, both at home and abroad, 
when the average citizen or subject could 
secure immunity only by a discreet, quiet and 
complete obedience.” “ The liberty of speech, 
and the liberty of criticism and opposition, 
were the precise things that were denied. 
The man who contended for either had to do 
it in the spirit of a martyr, and risk a martyr’s 
doom.” 

In illustration of this despotic spirit, the book 
relates the proceedings against this Robert 
Pike, ending in a fine and disfranchisement, 
because he had condemned a law passed by 
the General Court, which prohibited anyone 
from preaching to the people on a First-day 
of the week who was not a regularly ordained 
minister of the Puritan Church. When a 


worship. But here the frequent genuflections, | subsequent petition was presented ‘to them 
changing of positions, burning of incense,| for a repeal of this sentence, they considered 
with the priests’ back turned to the people,|this an unwarrantable and insulting liberty, 
the laughing, talking and manifest irrever-'and appointed commissioners to deal with 


ence of the singers, with firing of guns, &c., 
did not convey to the minds of my men the 
idea of adoration. I overheard them, in talk- 
|ing to each other, remark ‘that they had seen 
\the white men charming their demons;’ a 
phrase identical with one they had used when 
seeing the Balonda beating drums before their 
\idols.” 

In a subsequent journey, when exploring 
the route of the river Zambesi, his approach 
to the Portuguese settlement at Tete was an- 
nounced by the natives. They had seen him 
taking the altitude of the sun with the sex- 
|tant and an artificial horizon; and they told 





\God had come,” and that he was “able to 
‘take the sun down from the heavens and place 
it under his arm.” 





the Portuguese authorities, that “The Son of|travened by the sufferers. 


the petitioners. Robert Pike paid his fine, 
and in a few years had his right of citizenship 
restored. There is no doubt his condemna- 
tion of an unrighteous law was useful in open- 
ing the eyes of others ; though in paying the 
fine he did not fully carry out his testimony, 
as would have been done by a consistent 
Friend. These proceedings occurred about 
the year 1653. 

The treatment of the early members of our 
Society clearly evinces the despotic spirit of 
the magistrates above referred to, and shows 
how little regard was paid even to the forms 
of law, when the will of the officer was con- 
In 1655, near the 
same time that Robert Pike had his contro- 
versy with the Massachusetts magistrates, 
some Friends were brought into suffering at 








Barberry in Oxfordshire, England, for their 
religious principles; and they promptly pub- 
lished to the world the history of their case, 
jn a small pamphlet or book, entitled, “ The 
Saints’ testimony finishing through Suffer. 
ings,”’ printed by Giles Calvert, at the Black- 
Spread-Eagle in 1655. A copy of this is now 
before us. It clearly exposes the illegal and 
unjust treatment on false accusations meted 
out to Anne Audland and others, compares 
the proceedings with Scripture records to 
show their inherent unrighteousness, and lays 
the burthen of their iniquities plainly on the 
heads of the transgressors; sparing none for 
their station or influence, but faithfully warn- 
ing them to repent, lest the righteous judg- 
ments of the Lord should overtake them, and 
appealing to their own conscience as evidence 
of the truth of the statements made, and of 
the wickedness of their course. The old 
volume of pamphlets in which this is con- 
tained, has within its binding more than 
thirty documents, nearly all of which refer to 
similar cases, and which were printed at dif. 
ferent times between the years 1653 and 1656. 
And this collection is a very small part of 
the fruits of that unwearied perseverance in 
spreading the truth among the people by pen 
and press, as well as by word of mouth, which 
made our early Friends such efficient instru- 
ments not only in promoting vital religion in 
the world, but also in educating the commnu- 
nities in which they lived up toa fuller ap- 
preciation of the rights of man. 

It is not surprising that such plain dealing) 
should offend despotic magistrates, who were | 
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sent to prison; and to color over their deceit 
withal, they bave added several lies in a 
mittimas, and here is kept in prison for stand- 
ing faithful to the Lord, and cannot have any 
fellowship with the unfruitfal works of dark- 
ness, but rather reprove them.” 


Such faithful witnesses, whom no fear of|apt. 


man could intimidate, and no suffering prevent 
from upholding the standard of truth and 
righteousness which they believed the Lord 
himself had given them to bear aloft, were 
exceedingly annoying to their -persecutors ; 
for they hesitated not to rebuke their evil 
deeds, and to throw the burthen of the re- 
sponsibility on those who were violating the 
laws of God or man; and that, both in private 
and in public; to the offenders themselves, 
and to the world at large. 

The spirit in which their testimony was 
borne is shown in another of the pamphlets 
bound up in the old volume above referred to, 
which narrates the persecutions in the county 
of Somerset—and which, the title of it says, 
is “Published for the Truth’s defence and 
vindication, by a follower of the Lamb in the 
war against the Beast and false Prophet.” 
The preface to this narrative states : 

“Herein shall we have peace, that with 
faithfulness, and in singleness of heart in the 
sight of the Lord God, we have cleared our 
consciences and stood as witnesses for the 
living eternal Truth, in bearing our testimony 
against the cruelty and injustice acted by the 
men of this generation: and shall record it 
for generations to come, that they may see it 
and beware, and fear before the Lord; that 
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joyed, to a large degree, the confidence of the 
community. Yet it seems that for every dol- 
law they raised for the library, they retained 
five for their services! 

The church bad better give no more lessons 
in the lottery business. Its pupils are too 
The business is too congenial to human 
depravity to receive any encouragement. It 
should be put down by law, even in the 
churches themselves, if they have not enough 
of the fear of God to abandon a business so 
utterly demoralizing. 

“And not rather (as we be slanderously 
reported, and as some affirm that we say,) 
Let us do evil, that good may come? whose 
damnation is just.” Rom. iii. 8.— The Earnest 
Christian. 


Woman under Moslemism. 

Some time since the National Baptist of 
this city contained a report of a lecture on 
this subject, delivered by H. H. Jessup, who 
for many years had resided at Beirut, Syria, 
and had abundant opportunities of learning 
the characteristics of social life in that coun- 
try. The following article is condensed from 
the report :— 

“ When the disciples returned to the well at 
Sychar, they wondered that the Lord talked 
thus with a woman. The traditions of the 
Rabbis forbade a teacher of the law to ex- 
plain the law to a female. And to-day, the 
whole Eastern world, both Mohammedan and 
heathen, wonders that Christianity cares for 
women. 

“ Moslemism prevails more or less, from 


unused to having their acts openly criticised, |to them it may be a warning and matter of|Sierra Leone, in Africa, to Pekin, China, over 
and who expected humble submission to their|caution, lest they also should stretch forth|120 degrees of longitude. It is the religion 
dictates, whether right or wrong. And we their hands against the Lord, his trath andjof 150 million people. It is safe to say that 
can readily believe that they were not pleased faithful servants; and so bring wrath and/|the lowest and most degraded form of Chris- 
when told, that they had violated the law of| vengeance, misery and destruction upon their |tianity is higher and better than the best form 
God as to respect of persons, and reminded |heads forever. And as touching those with|of Mohammedanism. We can estimate a re- 
that He who judgeth righteously would give! whom at present we have to do; (the Lord |ligion by the position which it gives to woman. 
unto every one of them according to their|is our witness), the eternal welfare of their|I gointo a Moslem house, no matter how high 
deeds, because they fined and committed a souls is by us desired ; and their repentance |the station of the family, and I do not see a 
Friend to prison for coming into their pre-jand return to the Lord, by us longed for:|single woman. I go into the humblest and 
sence with his bat on, while at the same time that none of those things might come upon poorest Christian home, with perhaps not a 
they invited two priests who were present to|them, which are spoken concerning God’s|pane of glass in the windows, and | see the 
retain those coverings. Anne Audland in her|enemies; though from them sach measure we| women; and they all wear an aspect of dig- 
“ Warning” to the people of Barberry whojreceive, and are of them reproached and evil-|nity and self-respect. 

were found “ falsely accusing and imprisoning spoken of, who are of the world in scorn| “ Among the Mohammedans, when a death 
the servants of the Lord Jesus,” thus pleads called Quakers.” occurs, no matter if it is at midnight, the 
with “magistrates, people and priest:” “If women throw open the windows, and utter 
they shall depart into utter darkness that| Bad Business.—It is a great mistake to ex-|the most piercing cries. This calls in the 
visit not Christ’s little ones in prison, how| pect those to be honest, who are engaged in|neighboring women ; the corpse is laid on the 
shall those escape that cast them into prison? a dishonest business. It is a common thing floor, and all the women stand about it wail- 
The burthensome stone which you have taken |for the government to have trouble with dis-|ing, tearing their hair and beating their 
upon yon, will grind you to pieces; to the!tillers. Where the sale of liquors is licensed | breasts, until the body is buried. There isa 
light in all your consciences do I speak, which |by law, probably one half that is sold, never |similar wailing when a female child is born. 





es 


will witness for God, and against all unrighte- 
ousness, in the day of the Lord, when his 
righteous judgments shall be revealed from 
Heaven against all unrighteousness of men.” 

As Richard Farnsworth was passing quietly 
along the street of the aforesaid Barberry, on 
his way to a meeting, a justice of the peace 
met him, and ordered him to be sent to jail, 
without just provocation or the breach of any 
law. When brought up to be examined the 





| 


pays the license. 


The lottery is one species of gambling. It|her calamity. 
is sometimes resorted to by the church to re-|a saying that, ‘When a girl has been born, 
But it is bad in itself, and |the stone threshold sheds tears for forty-days.’ 
cannot be sanctified by any uses to which the |Some little girls were playing and talking. 
It is dis-/One of them was telling how little something 


plenish its fands. 


gains made by it, may be devoted. 
honest, and it promotes dishonesty. 


The neighbors condole with the mother over 
In Mount Lebanon they have 


was: ‘It was as small, yes it was as small as 


Recently the State of Kentacky had a lot-|the rejoicing in my father’s house when I was 


tery for the benefit of the library at Louisville. | born.’ 
In giving an account of the management of 


“There was a young man at Tripoli, north 


next day, no charge could be found against|this lottery, the Louisville Commercial showed |of Beirut, who became a Christian. He was 
him, and he was told he might go out of the|that the gross sum received for tickets for|married, and had a little girl, The grand- 
town if he would pay the sergeant his fees.|the five drawings was $6,250,000. The total|mother was so angry, that she would not kiss 
Richard refused to do so, and was remanded |awarded for prizes was $3,142,500, and the|the child for six months. This girl grew up, 
to prison, “ Because,” as the account states, |library was given $424,396.32. The large re-|and married a young man who afterward be- 
‘he could not be a friend to deceit, and ac-| mainder, of $2,683,103.68, seems to have cluog|came the United States Consular Agent. He 
knowledge a false imprisonment and pay fees|to the hands of the conductors of the lottery.!had an American flag which he used to run 
for the same, being taken out of the highway| Doubtless those chosen to manage this affair | up to the top of the liberty pole on the Fourth 
or street, as ho was passing quietly on, and’ were gentlemen of high standing, who en-'of July, and Washington’s Birthday, and the 
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birthday of the Sultan. When he had a 
daughter born, he ran up the flag. The Pasha 
sent his secretary to ask what event bad 
oe in the United States. He replied, 
‘Nothing in the United States ; but I have a 
daughter.’ The secretary said, ‘Pray give 
me some other reason. I cannot, carry back 
that answer to the Pasha. He will be angry.’ 
But the Consular Agent would not give him 
any other reason. The secretary went back 
to the Pasha, and stood in the door, with one 
foot outside, and as soon as he had given the 
reply, he shut the door and ran. The Pasha 
was enraged to think that he had sent his 
secretary to ask after so contemptible an event 
as the birth of a daughter. 

“It is the custom when a son is born, to 
send out to all the friends little cups of a con- 
fection made of rice and sugar. When my 
daughter was born, I told the cook to prepare 
these, and to carry them around. He said, 
‘It is not the custom.’ I said, ‘I know it.’ 
When he carried them around, the persons to 
whom they were sent said, ‘Has — Jessup a 
son born?’ When he replied, ‘No; it is a 
daughter,’ they said in surprise, ‘ He does not 
understand the customs of the country.’ And 
the cook said, ‘ Yes, he does; but he does this 
because he is a Christian.’ 

“In the chapel at Beirnt, we were at first 
obliged to have a curtain drawn across, sepa- 
rating the men from the women ; otherwise 
the Mohammedans would not suffer their 
wives to come. 

“ Divorce is very easy. If an Arab says to 
his wife, ‘Go to your father,’ she is divorced. 
If he changes his mind, and wants to take her 
back, she must first be married to some other 
man. 

“A laboring man, who worked for us, one 
day in a moment of anger said to his wife, 
‘Go to your father.’ The next day he re- 
gretted his temper, and went to the father, 
desiring that she should return. Bat the 
father said, ‘ You know the law.’ So the man 
went to a friend of his, and said, ‘I want you 
to marry this woman, so that then I can 
marry her again.’ It was done; after the 
ceremony, the new husband lifted her veil, 
and looked on her face, and said, ‘I guess I 
will keep her.’ ‘ But,’ said the old husband, 
‘you knew that the understanding was that 
I was to have her.’ It was of no use; and at 
last the former husband had to pay quite a 
sum to have her again.” 


ONLY. 


Only a seed—but it chanced to fall 
In a little cleft of a city wall, 

And taking root, grew bravely up, 
Till a tiny blossom crowned its top. 


Only a flower—but it chanced that day 

That a burdened heart passed by that way ; 

And the message that civetiats the flower was sent, 
Brought the weary soul a sweet content. 


For it spake of the lilies so wondrously clad ; 
And the heart that was tired grew strangely glad 
At the thought of a tender care over all, 

That noted even a sparrow’s fall. 


Only a thought—but the work it wrought 
Could never by tongue or pen be taught ; 

For it ran through a life, like a thread of gold ; 
And the life bore fruit—a hundred fold. 


Only a word—but ’twas spoken in love, 

With a whispered a to the Lord above, 
And the angels in heaven rejoiced once more ; 
For a new-born soul “ entered in by the door.” 


THE FRIEND. 


ABIDE WITH US. 


The tender light is fading where 
We pause to linger still, 

And through the dim and saddened air, 
We feel the evening chill. 


Long hast thou journeyed with us, Lord, 
Ere we thy face did know; 

Oh, still thy fellowship afford, 
While dark the shadows grow ! 


For passed is many a beauteous field, 
Beside our morning road ; 

And majy a fount to us is sealed 
That once so freshly flowed. 


The splendor of the noontide lies 
On other paths than ours ; 

The dews that lave yon fragrant skies 
Will not revive our flowers. 


It is not now as in the glow 
Of life’s impassioned heat, 

When to the heart there seemed to flow 
All that of earth was sweet. 


Something has faded—something died— 
Without us and within; 

We, more than ever, need a guide, 
Blinded and weak with sin. 


The weight is heavy that we bear, 
Our strength more feeble grows ; 
Weary with toil, and pain, and care, 

We long for sweet repose. 


Stay with us, gracious Saviour, stay, 
While friends and hopes depart ; 

Fainting, on thee we wish to lay 
The burden of our heart. 


Abide with us, dear Lord ; remain 
Our Life, our Truth, onr Way; 
So shall our loss be turned to gain— 

Night dawn to endless day. 


IN THE SUNSHINE. 


But yesterday, in dank and sodden plight, 
My neighbor’s garden lay beneath the rain ; 

The flowers, storm-beaten, hid their bloom from sight, 
And not a rose-bud showed its tender stain, 

Nor in the sky was one faint streak of blue 

To charm my wistful eyes the long day through. 


Sadly I heard the sighing wind complain, 

The melancholy drops fall from the eaves ; 
And sick at heart, with an unuttered pain, 

I looked out on the world of wet green leaves, 
Longing for night to blot it all away, 
And cheat me with sweet dreams of a new day. 


But when night came I paced the lonesome room 
Still, with impatient murmurs on my tongue ; 

“O heart,” I cried, “why should it be thy doom 
With such a sordid sorrow to be wrung, 

And wherefore is it that for me and mine 

Nor roses bloom, nor happy sunbeams shine? 


“Sweet may the dawning of a new day be; 
But what delight is it for one who goes 
In shaded paths and flowerless, to see 
His neighbor’s garden blossom like a rose? 
No aathapasnd is mine ; no joy begun 
Wakes to fulfilment with the rising sun.” 


To-day, as from my window’s height I lean, 
To see my neighbor’s roses far below, 
I wonder how such envious thoughts and mean 
(That shame me now) found ever room to grow— 
So light of heart, so wholly glad am I 
At the mere sight of God’s fair earth and sky! 


Only the same world it was yesterday— 
The care, the grief, the burden, all remain ; 
Yet their dull discontent has slipped away, 
The sun is shining where before was rain ! 
And in its wholesome light my heart’s unrest 
Turns into faith that all is for the best. 


Since God hath willed that some shall dwell at ease, 
And others shall know hardness, this is sure: 
The lot that fits each nature He foresees, 
And wherefore murmur when we must endure? 
Some day his loving wisdom will be plain 
As the sweet sunshine following after rain. 


The following sweet and touching lineg 
were written by St. George Tucker, of Vir. 
ginia, on being solicited to know why he had 
ceased to court the poetic muse. 


Days of my youth, ye have glided away; 

Hairs of my youth, ye are frosted and gray ; 

Eyes of my youth, your keen sight is no more; 
Cheeks of my youth, ye are furrowed all o’er; 
Strength of my youth, all your vigor is gone ; 
Thoughts of my youth, your gay visions are flown. 
Days of my youth, I wish not your recall ; 

Hairs of my youth, I’m content you should fall; 
Eyes of my youth, ye much evil have seen; 
Cheeks of my youth, bathed in tears have ye been; 
Thoughts of my youth, ye have led me astray ; 
Strength of my youth, why lament thy decay. 
Days of my age, ye will shortly be past ; 

Pains of my age, yet awhile ye can last; 

Joys of my age, in true wisdom delight ; 

Eyes of my age, be religion your light; 

Thoughts of my age, dread ye not the cold sod; 


Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your God. 


Wailing Place of the Jews.—Dr. Schaff re- 
lates that the Jews at Jerusalem assemble on 
every Sixth-day afternoon, and on festival 
days, at the foundation wall of the temple, to 
bewail the downfall of the holy city. He says, 
“T saw on Good Friday, a large number, old 
and young, male and female, venerable rabbis 
with patriarchal beards and young men kiss- 
ing the stone wall and watering it with their 
tears. They repeat from their well-worn He- 
brew Bibles and prayer-books, the Lamenta. 
tions of Jeremiah, and suitable Psalms (the 
76th and 79th), ‘O God, the heathen are come 
into thine inheritance; thy holy temple have 
they defiled; they have laid Jerusalem on 
heaps. * * We are become a reproach to 
our neighbors, a scorn and derision to them 
that are round about us.’” 

The keynote of all these laments and pray- 
ers was struck by Jeremiah, the most pathetic 
and tender-hearted of prophets, in the Lamen- 
tations—that funeral dirge of Jerusalem. This 
elegy, written with sighs and tears, is read 
with loud weeping in all the synagogues of 


ithe Jews, and especially at Jerusalem, every 


year, on the ninth of the month of Ab, [7th 
month]. It keeps alive the memory of their 
deepest humiliation and guilt, and the hope 
of final deliverance. 


The Inconvenience of too Minute Regulations. 
— Howitt, who lived many years in the Duchy 
of Baden-Baden, gives an amusing account of 
the inconvenience he was put to by the gov- 
ernment system of conveying parcels. He 
says: ‘A parcel must be wrapped in a certain 
way. It must have so many seals upon it. 
Its contents and value must be written out- 
side. If of one weight it must go by one con- 
veyance; if of another, by a second; if of 
another, by athird. It must, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be wrapped in an oil-cloth. Fail- 
ing any of these formalities it cannot go. It 
is returned, or sent from one office to.another 
till more time is consumed than is necessary 
to take it to its destination.” 

A title-deed was sent to him from England 
to be executed. He executed it in proper 
time, returned it the same day in what he 
thought was the most expeditious and legal 
manner. Two months afterwards a letter 
was received complaining that the deed had 
not arrived ; it had been ying all the time in 
an office belonging to the Rhine company, 
which dared not forward it because it be- 
longed to the packet-post department, and 
could not be transferred from the one to the 
other without being returned to the original 
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sender, and who he was the officials did not| 
know.—Leisure Hour. 


Our Defender. 

A Christian has the right to claim the pro- 
tection of God wherever he goes in the dis- 
charge of duty. It is not necessary, even on 
the frontier, that hé should carry a revolver 
or join the Masons. While the Lord God is 
his shield, he is safe. 

Jas. Kennedy, now of San Jose, California, 
crossed the plains in 1852 with his family to 
California. This was but a few years after 
the discovery of gold, and the country was 
fall of desperadoes. For a while he worked 
in the mines. Then he went into the business 
of transporting on pack mules, supplies to the 
miners, he crossed the Sierras twenty-three 
















vation. 
and others in Charles’ new house; went to 


For * The Friend” 


Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth, 


(Continued from page 99.) 


1859. 12th mo. 25th.—First-day. Sat a 


comfortable’ meeting at Tunessassa with the 
family and the 17 Indian children who were 
there boarding and attending school. We 
visited » number of Indian families up the 
river to satisfaction. 
help we can do no good thing. What an un- 
merited mercy it is to be accounted worthy 
to labor in a good cause and to be favored 
with ability to do all our Divine Master is 
pleased to-require of us. 
of the death of old Governor Blacksnake. 


Truly without Divine 


Heard this evening 


27th. Went down to theCornplanter Reser- 
Met with Charles and William O’ Bail 


times. Afterwards, for twenty years, he kept|Marsh Pierce’s and got dinner, after which 


the toll gate at Los Gatos. During all this 
time he never went armed. When he kept 
the gate, it was well known that he had money 
in the house—sometimes over a thousand dol- 
lars. There was no bank near, and he made 
his report to the treasurer only once a month. 
Yet, during all this time, he was never once 
molested. Other buildings near him were 
robbed, but no one attempted to rob him. 
He committed himself, and all his interests 
to the keeping of the Lord, and he was gra- 
ciously preserved. Once, when the charter 
of the road was renewed, the people denied 
the legality of the act. A mob assembled and 
tore down the gate. They ordered him out 
of the house that they might burnit. But he 
very decidedly refused to go at their bidding. 
He was not molested. 

Nor was his immunity due to his taking 
what is commonly termed a prudent popular 
course. He was an out-spoken, aggressive 
abolitionist, when the most of those around 
him were intensely pro-slavery, and the ex- 
citement on the slavery question ran high. 
He was an ardent temperance man among 
those whose chief drink was whiskey. He 
refused to carry liquor, when in the transpor- 
tation business, though the merchants, of 
whom he bought his goods, assured him that 
unless he did be could not make his living. 
At the end of the season they were greatly 
astonished to learn that he had cleared two- 
hundred dollars a month when, as they said, 
every other man on the road had lost that 
year by the business. 

Whenever he stopped in camp, he was al 
ways preaching his doctrines. Once he was 
challenged by the keeper of the station, an ex- 
college professor, to discuss the slavery ques- 
tion before his guests in an orderly manner. 
He accepted the challenge, and before eleven 
o’clock at night, so completely silenced his 
antagonist that, in dismay, he fled from the 
room and went to bed. 

Many of the stockholders of the road for 
which he collected tolls, were fire-eaters from 
the South. With these he would sometimes 
have sharp controversies, and they would get 
very angry. But as they had full confidence 
in his honesty, they would not dismiss bim. 

Have faith in God. He is able to take care 
of you, both soul and body. Be kind to all; 
do your duty faithfully, and then commit the 
keeping of all your interests to Him who 
never slumbers nor sleeps, and who has all 
power in heaven and in earth.— The Harnest 
Christian. 





Use temporal things but desire eternal. 

















I had a very satisfactory opportanity with 
Marsh and (his) wife. 
28th. Went over the river to Owen Black- 


snake’s, where the corpse of his father was. 
The day was cold, and the crossing of the 


river difficult, on which account Caroline 
Blackburn did not cross, but took the sleigh 
and two horses home. When I went into 
Owen’s [ think they were all sitting in silence. 
After a time the men all made speeches, one 
after another. Thomas Big Jacob and his 
son Isaac were affected to tears, and it was 
with difficulty they could speak. After the 
men got through speaking the old man’s two 
daughters went and stood by the corpse, ap- 
peared to be looking at the face, cried and 
talked to him as if the spirit was there, in or 
about the body. Itseemsto have been thought 
by the old Indians that it took the spirit ten 


rough people collecting there. Went up to 
Horse Shoe; stopped in the school taught by 
A.J ’3 wife; it was sorrowful to hear A. 
bad left her; one of the cases showing the 
unhappy effect of going out of Society in mar- 
riage, and letting his mind too much out after 
the things of the world. Called at George 
Titus’; had quite a pleasant time with him; he 
promised to assist in getting the Indians to- 
gether that I might have an opportunity of 
talking with them. Met Isaac Halftown, 
who kindly invited me home to see his wife, 
saying she would not be well enough to come 
out to meet me. He also promised to assist 
in giving information to meet that evening. 
Went to Isaac’s and was comforted in being 
with them. Met the Indians that evening, 
but the interpreter not getting there, they 
agreed to meet me next morning. 

3lst. Met the Indians at their council 
house; there was a good many met and | had 
a pretty satisfactory opportunity with them, 
which was a great comfort tome. There is 
cause for thankfulness and encouragement. 
The day was very cold; the river became 
filled up with ice so we could not cross the 
ferry ; stayed at a public house near the edge 
of the reservation; the company about such 
places is unpleasant. 

1860. 1st mo. Ist. Crossed over on the ice. 
Being the First-day of the week was anxious 
to get home to meeting. I think the meeting 
was a comfortable one. In the afternoon my 
mind was turned towards home, though [ 
felt as if 1 wished to see a few more Indians, 
some of whom had been drinking intemper- 
ately. After a time my mind felt more easy 
on the subject. The next morning I thought 





days to go from this world to the world of I felt liberty to leave. Abel and Caroline 


spirits. From the way the daughters spoke 
I supposed they thought their father heard 
them. After they had done, an aged Indian 
woman and Owen’s wifo went up and talked 
to the corpse, and then the women com- 
menced a mournful cry and continued it for 
a few minutes. The coffin was then closed, 
placed upon a sled, and taken to the council 
house near Cold Spring, where the little com- 
pany was met by a large number of Indians 
from almost all parts of the reservation, where 
a meeting was held. When I first went into 
the council house they were sitting quiet; 
after a little time the lid of the coffin was 
taken off, I suppose to give the Indians an 
opportunity of seeing the corpse. John Ray 
made a speech and | left; did not go to the 
grave to see the body buried. I was told 
Isaac Halftown spoke after John Ray, and I 
suppose gave a short history of the old man’s 
life. The body was interred near the river, 
about a mile above the council house. 

29th. 5th of the week. Sat meeting with 
the family and children at Tunessassa and 
afterwards met about 50 Indians at the school 
house near Cold Spring. The opportunity 
was a comfortable one to me; one that I de- 
sire not soon to forget. Truly it is the Great 
Head of the Church that can qualify for every 
good work. May the praise be to Him who 
is forever worthy. 

30th. Wentuptheriver. Stopped at Jacob 
Tanty’s, saw Julia Jimmerson, a child that I 
have felt mach interested in; had not mach 
opportunity of talking with her. We heard 
there was to be a shooting match at Great Val- 
ley that afternoon, which made the thoughts 
of staying at one of the public houses feel un- 


(Blackburn) took me to Randolph; there I 
took stage for Little Valley, where I took the 
night express for home. 

(At home.) 2d mo. I have been com- 
forted of late at seasons with an evidence of 
Divine regard that I feel unworthy of; at 
other times much weakness. 

2d mo. 7th. To-day was our Select Pre- 
parative Meeting. The answering of the 
Queries seemed to cause some to feel the re- 
sponsibility that rested on persons in the 
station of ministersand elders. The meeting 
to me was a comfortable one. 

8th. Our Monthly Meeting I trust was in 
measare owned by the Great Head. An un- 
merited favor. 

16th. Our Select Quarterly Meeting. I 
was truly comforted in it. It is cause for 
thankfulness and encouragement. Oh! that 
it may stir me up to more faithfulness, and 
deeply humble me, which I feel to be mach 
wanting. 

17th. To-day was our (Caln) Quarterly 
Meeting, which I think was as large as usual, 
and I trust a precious solemn covering was 
felt over the meeting. When the presence of 
the Great Head of the Church is felt, there is 
light, life and strength, and He can minister 
to all our wants. 

23d. I feel sensible of many shortcomings, 
unfaithfulness and unworthiness, notwith- 
standing through unmerited mercy I have at 
seasons been favored with comfortable feel- 
ings, and I trust with a degree of living faith 
in the Great and Holy Head. All power is 
his. May He do with us and for us as He 
sees meet, for He is worthy; life and death 
are in his hands. He can heal all the diseases 


pleasant on account of so many drinking! of both mind and body, and we should be re- 
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signed to his will and trust our all with Him. | 


Had quite a comfortable meeting to-day ; feel 
it a great privilege to attend all our meetings 
for worship and discipline. May I be grate- 
ful and try to make a good use of it. 

(To be continued.) 


Life Begun. 

The Episcopal Recorder relates an anecdote 
of a moral, industrious young man, who ful- 
filled his duties creditably, but had one pe- 
culiarity that cropped up on all occasions—a 
thoroughly discontented spirit. Nothing was 
right; no weather pleased him; no advan- 
tages gratified him; no kindness satisfied him ; 
there was always something wanting. He 
and his wife were regular in their attendance 
at meeting, but they had no concern about 
their souls; and he only coldly, but civilly, 
assented to any word dropped upon the sub- 
ject of religion. At the end of five years he 
left his situation for another of the same kind, 
with the addition of a little gardening, in 
which he took some pride. Occasionally 
some pretty flowers of his rearing were left 
at the house of his former master, and in- 
quiries made ofa kindly nature. Thus passed 
some years, till one day he called to leave a 
message. Having giving it, and about to go, 
a word was spoken as to the importance of 
eternal things over the things of time. The 
man’s countenance lighted up at once, and, 


putting his hat on the floor, he said, “Oh, I) 


did so long to tell you what the Lord in 
sovereign mercy has done for my soul!” See- 
ing the surprise with which this news was 
received, be said, ‘‘Ah! you may well won- 
der. as I do, at myself. Just to think of the 
Lord taking me in hand, and bringing me to 
know Him and to love Him! It seems past 
belief—indeed, at times I can’t believe it my- 
self.” Asking for a few particulars as to this 
great change, the man, with much cimplicity, 
said, ‘“ No one had any hand in it at all but the| 
Lord. He began itand ended it. You know 
what a discontented creature I was. Nothing| 
pleased me—everything was wrong. [ never, 
thought God or man did anything right, for I 
was always of that discontented turn. God | 
took hold of that sin of mine, and showed me; 
my wickedness. It condemned me day and 
night. Fora year I had no hope, no peace; 
but, in the midst of all my blindness, the Lord | 
visited me, and cleared off all my sin, and 
brought in such a heavenly peace that I can 
never describe. Oh, how different everything 
looked! I assure you,” said the man, with 
energy and glistening eyes, ‘‘from that time 
everything has changed. The fields, and the 
garden, aud my work, and the weather, seem 
quite different. I know the change is here— 
in my soul—and I feel it is the Lord’s work, 
and I know to what I oweit.” ‘And to 
what do you owe it?” wasasked. ‘ Why, to 
sovereign grace,” said the man. “ No thanks 
to me, I’m sure. It was the Lord’s work, 
from first to last, and He well deserves the 
praise.” 





Working Tools of Great Men.—It is not 
tools that make the workman, but the trained 
skill and perseverance of the man himself. 
Indeed, it is proverbial that the bad workman 
never had a good tool. Some one asked Opie 
by what wonderful process he mixed his 
colors? ‘‘1 mix them with my brains, sir,” 
was his reply. It is the same with every 
workman who would excel. Ferguson made 


marvellous things, such as bis wooden clock,|Judson. He was a minister’s son, and, ve 

that accurately measured the hours—by means|/able and very ambitious, was early sent to 
jof a common penknife, a tool in everybody’s|college. In the class above was a young man 
band, but then everybody is not a Ferguson. |of the name of E—, brilliant, witty, and 
A pan of water and two thermometers were|popular, but a determined deist. Between 
the tools by which Dr. Black discovered latent|}him and the minister’s son there sprang up a 
heat; and a prism, a lens, and a sheet of|close intimacy, which ended in the latter 
pasteboard enabled Newton to unfold the|gradually renouncing all his early beliefs, and 
composition of light and the origin of color.|becoming as great a sceptic as his friend. He 
An eminent foreign savant once called upon|was only twenty years of age, and it wasa 
Dr. Wollaston, and requested to be shown over | terrible distress and consternation which filled 
his laboratories, in which science had been en-|the home circle, when, during the recess, he 
riched by so many important discoveries, when |announced that he was no longer a believer 
the doctor took him into a little study, andjin Christianity. He steeled himself against 
pointing to an old tea tray on the table, con-|all softer influences, and with his mind made 
taining a few watch glasses, test papers, ajup to enjoy life and see the world, he first 
small Sanaa, and a blow pipe, said, “ There|joined a company of players at New York, 
is all the laboratory I have.” Stotbard learnt|and then set out on a solitary tour. One 
the art of combining colors by closely study-|night he stopped at acountryinn. Lighting 
ing butterflies wings. He would often say|him to his room, the landlord mentioned that 
that no one knew what he owed to these tiny|he bad been obliged to place him next door 
insects. A burnt stick and a barn-door served|to a young man who was exceedingly ill, in 
Wilkie in lieu of pencil and canvas. 
first practised drawing on the cottage wall of|occasion him no uneasiness. Judson assured 
his native village, which he covered with his|him that, beyond pity for the poor sick man, 
sketches in chalk. Benjamin West made his|he should have no feeling whatever. Still the 
first brashes out of the cat’s tail. Franklin|night proved a restless one. Sounds came 
first robbed the thunder cloud of its lightning, |from the sick-chamber—sometimes the move- 
by means of a kite made with two cross sticks| ments of the watchers, sometimes the groans 
and a silk handkerchief. Watt made his first|of the sufferer—and the young traveler could 
model of the condensing steam engine out of|not sleep. So close at hand, with but a thin 
an anatomist’s old syringe. Gifford worked |partition between us, he thought, there is an 


bis first problem in mathematics, when ajimmortal spirit about to pass into eternity, 
cobbler’s apprentice, upon small scraps of|and is he prepared? And then he thought, 


Berrick|all probability dying, but he hoped it would ~ 


leather, which he beat smooth for the par- 
pose; whilst Rittenhouse, the astronomer, 
first calculated eclipses on his plough-handle. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Freedmen’s Schools. 

In accordance with the instractions given 
to the Board of Managers at the annual meet- 
ing of Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of 
Philadelphia, held during our last Yearly 
Meeting week, the same number of schools 
have been reopened this year as last, and the 
same number of teachers are in the field, under 
the efficient direction of our tried Superin- 
tendent, Alfred H. Jones. Most of the schools 
opened on the 27th of last month, and the re- 
ports thus far have been most encouraging ; 
the teachers are welcomed everywhere by 
both white and colored, and there is the same 
eager thirst for knowledge. 

The Treasury of the Association, however, 
is empty, and the efficiency of the work 
greatly depends upon the promptness with 
which means are furnished to the Board. We 
would ask those who have so liberally con- 
tributed heretofore to this interesting concern, 
as well as those who have not, to consider 
whether there is not still a large debt due and 
unpaid to the Freedmen, and whether it can 
now be discharged in any more effective way 
than by furnishing to their children a good 
education—thus enabling them to care for 
themselves, and to fill the important duties 
which have been thrust upon them. 

Contributions as heretofore should be sent 
to Richard Cadbury, Treasurer, at the Provi- 
dent Life and Trast Company, Chestnut St., 
above Fourth. 

Exutston P. Morris, 
President of the Board. 


Awakening of Judson the Missionary.—His 
biographer relates a striking incident in the 
career of the American missionary, Adoniram 


“ For shame of my shallow philosophy! What 
would E——, so intellectual and clear-headed, 
think of this boyish weakness?” And then 
he tried to sleep, but still the picture of the 
dying man rose up to his imagination. He 
was a “young man,” and the young student 
felt compelled to place himself on his neigh- 
bor’s dying bed, and he could not help faney- 
ing what, in such circumstances, would be 
his thoughts. But the morning dawned, and 
when he came down-statrs he inquired of the 
landlord how his fellow-lodger had passed the 
night. “ Heisdead,” wastheanswer. “ Dead!” 
“Yes; he is gone, poor fellow! The doctor 
said he would probably not survive the night.” 
“To you know who he was?”’ “Qh, yes; it 
was a young man from Providence College— 
a very fine fellow; his name was E——.” 
Judson was completely stunned. Hours pass- 
ed before he could quit the house; but when 
he did resume his journey, the words “ Dead! 
lost! lost!” were continually ringing in his 
ears. There was no need for argument. God 
had spoken, and from the presence of the 
living God the chimeras of unbelief and the 
pleasures of sin alike fled away. The religion 
of the Bible he knew to be true; and turning 
his horse’s head towards Plymouth, he rode 
slowly bomewards, his plans of enjoyment all 
shattered, and ready to commence that rough 
and uninviting path which, through the death- 
prison at Ava and its rehearsal of martyrdom, 
conducted to the grave at Maulmain. —J. 
Hamilton. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 

The Candle-nut Tree of the South Pacific is 
one of the most graceful trees of the islands. 
When ripe the fruit is of an olive color. In 
each cell is one seed, encased in a very hard 
shell. These kernels, when ripe, furnish the 
islanders with light—indeed the only light of 
the past in the Hervey group. From time 
immemorial it has been woman’s work to go 
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The thick outer covering is removed by hand 
on the spot; at home the nuts are balf-cooked, 
or steamed in an oven; when taken out, the 
slightest tap of a stone cracks the hard shell, 
and the kernel comes oat entire. It is almost 
impossible to get the kernel out uninjured 
without the application of heat. The mid rib 
of a cocoa-nut frond is used to skewer some 
25 or 30 of these kernels ; two or three skewer- 
fuls tied together with a strip of Aibiscus-bark, 
give a capital light. It is woman's work to 
hold the torch and carefully tend it by knock- 
ing off, from time to time, the burnt black 
kernel. The smell of this torch is most dis- 
agreeable. 

The native name of the tree and fruit—tui- 
tui—means “sewn-sewn,” in allusion to the 
piercing of the baked kernel with the mid-rib 
of the cocoa-nut frond for a torch. 

From the heavy fumes of the burning kernel 
is collected in a broken calabash held over 
the torch, the fine lampblack used in tattoo- 
ing. 

The oily nut was often used as food in sea- 
sons of extreme scarcity. This unwholesome 
diet invariably produces a black ring round 
the eyes. 

Spending a week on Tauan, on the southern 
coast of New Guinea, in 1872, we had at first 
no evening light. I luckily, however, dis- 
covered two candle-nut trees laden with ripe 
nuts, which we at once utilized. The savage 
Papuans, who previously had no idea of the 
value of this tree, were not slow in imitating 
our example.— W. W. Gili in Leisure Hour. 

The Mongoose.—This is a small East Indian 
animal of a bold and carnivorous disposition, 
somewhat like the weasel in its habits, though 
larger and more stoutly built. Itis a deadly 
enemy to the Cobra and other serpents which 
abound in its native land; and, from the fol- 
lowing description of a combat with one of 
these dangerous snakes, it appears to be but 
little affected by the venom of its fangs: 

The Mongoose approached the Cobra with 
caution, but devoid of any appearance of fear. 
The Cobra, with head erect and body vibrat- 
ing, watched his opponent with evident signs 
of being aware of how deadly an enemy he 
had to contend with. The Mongoose was soon 
within easy striking distance of the snake, 
who, suddenly throwing back his head, struck 
at the Mongoose with tremendous force. The 
Mongoose, quick as thought, sprang back out 
of reach, uttering at the same time savage 
growls. Again the hooded reptile rose on the 
defensive, and the Mongoose, nothing daunted 
by the distended jaws and glaring eyes of his 
antagonist, approached so near to the snake 
that he was forced, not relishing such close 
proximity, to draw his head back consider- 
ably; this lessened his distance from the 
ground. The Mongoose at once seizing the 
favorable opportunity, sprung at the Cobra’s 
head, and appeared to inflict as well as receive 
a wound. Again the combatants put them- 
selves in a position to renew the encounter; 
again the snake struck at his wily opponent, 
and again the latter’s agility saved him. 

The fight had lasted some three-quarters of 
an hour, and both combatants seemed now 
to nerve themselves for the final encounter. 
The Cobra, changing his position of defence 
for that of attack, slowly advanced; with 
equal courage the Mongoose awaited the ad- 
vance. As the Cobra was withdrawing his 
head after he had inflicted a bite, the Mon- 
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lars, but its higher organization makes the 
fact in the chameleon far more curious.— 
Chris. Advocate. 

Rag-Bushes.—On the west coast of Ceylon, 
there was a vast collection of rag offerings 
suspended to the bushes through which the 
road was cut. It went by the name of “rag- 
fair,” and there were miles of it. They were 
said to be offerings to the goddess “ Kali,” 
(who in the midst of them had a temple and 
well), to propitiate her and obtain her pro- 
tection against the dangers of the way, espe- 
cially those of wild beasts.—Z. Layard, in 
Nature. 

Bags of Spiders’-web.—A large spider of a 
species common all over Polynesia, and here 
also in New Caledonia, produces a very thick, 
strong web. When no work is going on in 
the plantations, the imported Pacific Islanders 
amuse themselves by wandering about the 
bush, armed with a framework of cane in 
the shape of an elongated cone, affixed toa 
long stick. This they twist round and round 
in the spiders’ webs till it is coated, some- 
times half an inch thick with the viscous 
fabric. They then untie the fastenings and 
draw out the strips of cane, when the bag be- 
comes like a long night-cap. I have one be- 
fore me now, over a yard long, a foot across, 
and pretty thick, which does not weigh one 
ounce! It is yellow. The New Caledonian 
ones are usually grey.—E. Layard, in Nature. 

Habit of Cuttle—in the colony of Natal the 
cattle have an extraordinary liking for bones. 
They will stand for hours with a bone in the 
mouth, quietly munching, sucking, or perbaps 
more correctly speaking, levigating the bone 
with the tongue. I have not heard that cattle 
have the same habit in other colonies of South 
Africa, but I have been told that cattle ex- 
hibit the same taste in some parts of South 
Australia. 

In Natal there is, I believe, a scarcity of 
chalk and limestone in the geological forma- 
tion. Will this fact account for the habit? 
Do the cattle lick bones in search of lime ?— 
H. C. Donovan, in Nature. 
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in the head of the Cobra. This seemed to 
convince the Cobra that he was no match for 
his fierce and watchful antagonist; and now 
no longer exhibiting a head erect and defiant 
eye, he unfolded his coils and ignominiously 
slank away. Instantly the Mongoose was on 
his retreating foe, and burying his teeth in his 
brain, at once ended the contest. 

The Mongoose, now set to work to devour 
his victim, and in a few minutes had eaten 
the head and a few inches of the body, includ- 
ing the venom so dreaded by all. 

After the Mongoose had satisfied his appe- 
tite we proceeded to examine with a pocket 
lens the wounds that he had received ; and on 
washing away the blood from one of these 
places, the lens disclosed the broken fang of the 
Cobra deeply imbedded in the head of the Mon- 
goose. We have had the Mongoose confined 
ever since (now four days ago) and it is now 
as healthy and lively as ever.—Leisure Hour. 

The chameleon has long been an object of 
peculiar interest to scientific investigators, 
because of their curious power of altering 
their appearance to conform to surrounding 
objects. Dr. Bacheler, of Midoapore, India, 
has given in the Popular Science Monthy the 
result of numerous observations of a family of 
chameleons which he has been keeping. The 
chameleon does not change its color always 
to match its surroundings, but its power to 
hide itself by a change of torm is no less won- 
derful. In a normal state of rest the color is 
a light pea-green, at times blending with yel- 
low. The least excitement causes transverse 
stripes to appear running across the back and 
nearly encircling the body. These stripes 
occupy about the same amount of space as 
the groundwork, and are most susceptible to 
change of color. At first they become deeply 
green, and, if the excitement continues, gradu- 
ally change to black. When placed upon a 
tree the groundwork becomes a deep green, 
and the stripes a deeper green or black, and 
so long as tney remain on the tree the color 
does not change. Placed on the scarlet leaves 
of the dracena and among the red flowers of 
the acacia, no change was observed. But its 
changes of shape are still more remarkable. 
Sometimes it assumes the form of a disconso- 
late mouse sitting in a corner; again, with 
back curved and tail erect, it resembles a 
crouching lion, which, no doubt, gave origin 
to its name, chamai-leon, or ground lion. By 
inflating its sides it flattens its belly, and 







































































The Yearly Meeting of North Carolina 
which was recently beld, commenced on the 
30th of 10th month, and closed on the 4th of 
viewed from below takes the form of an ovate|11th month. The Representative Meeting 
leaf. The tail is the petiole, while a white| [Meeting for Sufferings], and the Meeting on 
serrated line, which runs from nose to tip of| Ministry and Oversight [formerly the Meet- 
tail over the belly, becomes the leaf’s mid-rib.| ing of Ministers and Elders] assembled on the 
Still again, throwing out the air, it draws in| day previous to the general Yearly Meeting. 
its sides, and at the same time expands itself} Among the subjects which claimed atten- 
upward and downward till it becomes as thin|tion was the collection and preservation of 
as a knife, and then viewed from the side it|the records and valuable papers of the Yearly 
has the form of an ovate leaf which lacks a| Meeting and its branches. These are now 
mid-rib, but the serrated line of the belly and| scattered in different places. The small fire- 
the serrated back simulate the serrated edges} proof safe at the Yearly Meeting-house at 
of a leaf. When thus expanded it has also| New Garden was not thought suitable to 
the power to sway itself so as to present an|place them in; and the suggestion that a 
edge to an observer, thus greatly adding to) brick vault be built for their reception was 
its means of concealment. Half a dozen) referred to a committee for examination. 
chameleons placed in a small tree, not three| The condition of the Meeting-houses was 
feet in diameter across the top, are very diffi-| reported on by a committee, who stated that 
cult to discover, although one is certain they| 16 new houses had been built since the war, 
must be there. Dr. Bacheler used to tie bits! and that four others ought to be rebuilt. 
of scarlet wool to their loins to make them} Reference was made to the Monthly Meet- 
visible. Concealment like this is practised by|ing libraries throughout the Yearly Meeting, 
a number of our common Ameriean eaterpil-! which it was thought would be more used, if 
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some additions of recently-written works were 
made to them. The report on this subject 
called forth remarks from several Friends, 
who were desirous that the older portions of 
- our literature should not be neglected. It 
was thought they equalled or surpassed in in- 
terest, instruction and edification, anything of 
more modern date. It was recommended that 
our members generally should read Sewel’s 
History and George Fox’s Journal; and Bar- 
clay’s Apology was specified as a work that 
had been peculiarly blessed in spreading a 
knowledge of our principles, and convincing 
others of their truth. 

In-the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, 
the importance of the ministers being sound in 
the doctrines of the Society was brought to 
view; and it was suggested that it would 
contribute to this if they were required to 
sign a written statement of doctrines, to be 
drawn up for that purpose. This proposition 
was objected to; and the experience of the 
Church of England was related, where elabo- 
rate provisions of that kind entirely failed to 
secure uniformity of doctrine. It was thought 
the true remedy for the difficulty that was 
feared, was to be found in an increased care 
and religious weight in the meetings which 
confirmed the acknawledgment of the gift of 
the ministry. The proposition was set aside. 

The frequent instances of capital punish- 
ment in the State of North Carolina which 
had recently occurred were brought to notice, 
and the subject was referred to a committee, 
that, if way opened for it, they might prepare 
an address to be sent to other religious organi- 
zations, calling their attention to this matter. 

The answers to the Queries showed an un- 
expected deficiency in the attendance of meet- 
ings; as well as to the preservation of love 
and unity, as to which exceptions were made 
by five of the eight Quarterly Meetings. The 
neglect in attending meetings was dwelt upon 
by a Friend who had recently been visiting 
in some parts of the Yearly Meeting, and who 
gave a sad pictare of the smaliness of the 
week-day gatherings in places where no notice 
had been given of the coming of a stranger. 

The annual inquiry as to the use and culti- 
vation of tobacco, showed that a very large 
proportion of their members are implicated 
in these practices. Some very sensible re- 
marks on the physical and other evils result- 
ing therefrom were made by a physician who 
was present. 

The statistical reports gave the whole num- 
ber of members as 4859, being an increase of 
299 during the year. Of these 1324 were be- 
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women, to join with other similar committees 
in forming an “ American Missionary Board.” 

We defer to our next number some further 
notice of the proceedings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep Srates.—The ship Lady Octavia, from the 
Delaware Breakwater for New York, collided with the 
steamer Champion, from New York for Charleston, 
striking the steamer amidships and sinking her in five 
minutes. Thirty-two lives are reported lost. The col- 
lision occurred thirty-five miles off the capes, at four 
o’clock on the morning of the 7th. 

The annual report of the Appointment Division of 
the Post-office Department, shows the number of post- 
offices in operation in the United States on the 30th of 
6th mo. last, was 40,855. There were 2676 offices es- 
tablished, and 1079 discontinued during the year. Out 
of the total number of postmasters, 1711 are appointees 
of the President ; the remainder are filled by appoint- 
ment of the Postmaster General. It is estimated there 
are now over 100,000 persons directly connected with 
our postal service. 

Dr. Fischer, of the Imperial German Post-office, has 
recently published an interesting pamphlet, giving the 
letter post of the world, for 1873, at 3,300,000,000 let- 
ters ; and the numbers have increased daily. Postal cards 
were first brought into use in 1865, and are now em- 
ployed in almost every country in the world. The 
parcel post is stated to be in the first stage of develop- 
ment. The number of telegraphic dispatches sent in 
1877, amounted fur the whole globe to nearly 130,000,- 
000. More than one-third of the telegraphic dispatches 
are private, dealing with personal concerns. 

The estimates for our Consular and Diplomatic Ser- 
vice for the fiscal year, will exceed by about #96,000 
those of the current year. An appropriation of $2,750,- 
000 will be asked for the taking of the census next year. 

The steamer Naples left Savannah for Liverpool on 
the 7th inst., with 6,513 bales of cotton—the largest 
clearance ever known from that port. 

A house-to-house sanitary inspection has been com- 
menced in Memphis, under the auspices of the National 
Board of Health. 

The Arkansas River is entirely dry at the Big Bend 
in the Indian Territory. The corn crop in portions of 
the territory is very short, and much suffering is an- 
ticipated. 

A delegation of Indians, representing a dissatisfied 
part of the Sacs and Foxes, and Iowa tribes, visited 
Washington the past week, to ask permission to move 
their tribes to the Indian Territory. A large propor- 
tion of these tribes cultivate the soil, own houses and 
fruit trees. Secretary Schurz informed them it would 
be foolish for them to abandon their homes, and en- 
couraged them to habits of industry, to send their chil- 
dren to school, and thus become prosperous as their 
neighbors. 

The Choctaw nation, which numbers about 17,000 
people, has forty schools and two academies. It also 
pays for the college education of twenty-two students in 
the States. The office of Superintendant of Education 
is elective, and has been held by the Choctaws for four 
years. ‘ 

There were eight yellow fever deaths in Memphis 
last week, a majority being lingering cases. 

The steamship Nurenberg arrived at New Orleans 


tween 6 and 21 years of age—a proportion of|on the 8th, from Bremen, with four hundred immi- 


children far in advance of what we find in 
some of the richer sections of our country, 
and where other pursuits than agriculture are 
principally followed. 

The committee to whom had been referred 
the request of Friends in Kast Tennessee for 
the establishment of a new Yearly Meeting 
there, reported against it. It was then pro- 
posed and agreed upon that the next Yearly 
Meeting of North Carolina should be held at 
Maryville, Tennessee, commencing on the 13th 
of 8th month. The distance between New 
Garden aod Maryville by carriage road—cross- 
ing the mountains—is more than 300 miles. 
To go by rail, one must go as far north as 
Lynchburg in Virginia, which requires a much 
longer journey. 

The meeting decided to appoint a standing 
committee of five persons, three men and two 


grants, including eighty English farmers. Most of the 
immigrants are for ‘Texas. 

The whaling schooner Petrel, from New Bedford, 
was wrecked at sea on the 28th ult. There were 21 
persons on board, 15 of whom were lost. 

Four three-story brick buildings, in Kansas City, 
Mo., oceupied by cracker and candy manufacturers, 
tumbled down about 3 o'clock on the afternoon of the 
7th inst. One hundred and seven persons, mostly boys 
and girls, were at work in the factory, but only five 
were killed. 

The mortality in this city for the past week numbered 
237 ; 145 of whom were adults. In New York, for the 
same period, there were 492 deaths. 

Markets, &c.—The following were quotations for the 
8th. U.S. bonds, 6s, 1881, 106}; 5’s, 102}; 44’s, 1891, 
registered, 105}; do. coupon, 1064; 4’s, 1907, 1024. 

Cotton continues in fair demand and prices were 
steady. Sales of middlings at 114 a 11} cts. per pound 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude, 7 cts. in barrels, and standard 


white at 7} cts. for export, and 8 ects. per gallon for 
home use. 


Flour.—There was rather more inquiry, but prices 
were unchanged. Sales of 2100 barrels, including Min- 
nesota extra, at $6.25 a $6.75; Penna. do. $6.30 a $6.75; 
western do., $6.50 a $7, and patent and other high 
grades, $7.25 a $8.25. Corn meal, $3.15. 

Grain.—Wheat is in better demand and 2 cts. per 
bushel higher. Sales of 10,000 bushels, including re- 
jected, at $1.33 a $1.34; red, at $1.36 a $1.37 ; mixed, 
$1.35, and amber, $1.38 a $1.40. Rye is dull at 86a 
90 cts. Corn is firmer, but very quiet. Sales of 15,000 
bushels, including mixed and yellow, at 58 a 59 cts, 
Oats are steady. Sales of 7,000 bushels, including 
mixed, at 41 a 42} cts., and white at 435 a 45 cts. The 
receipts to-day were as follows : 400 barrels flour, 47,000 
bushels wheat, 26,000 bushels corn, 500 bushels rye, 
14,000 bushels oats, 6,000 bushels barley. 

Pig Iron.— There is less doing and prices favor 
buyers. Sales are reported at $28 a $31 for No. 1 
Foundry ; $27 a $29 for No. 2 do. ; $27 a $28 for Gray. 
Forge, and $25 a $26 per ton for white and mottled iron. 
Steel rails have advanced. Sales at $60 a $65 per ton. 
Iron rails have also advanced, with sales at $50 a $55 
per ton. Nails are quoted at $3.60 per keg. 

Hay and Straw market for week ending 11th mo, 
8th.—Loads of hay, 228; loads of straw, 33. Average 
price during the week: Prime timothy, 90 cts. a $1 
per 100 pounds; mixed, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 pounds. 
Straw, $1 a $1.20 per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull and lower this week—4500 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 24 a 5} ets., 
and a few choice at 5} cts. per lb. Sheep were rather 
lower—17,000 head sold at the different yards at 3} a 
5} cts. Lambs were inactive. Sales at 4} a 6 cts. per 
lb. Hogs.—Prices were a fraction lower—6,000 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 54 a 6} cts. 
per lb. Cows were dull—250 head arrived and sold at 
$30 a $55 per head. 

ForEicN.—The Irish Land League has adopted the 
address drafted at the meeting of the National Land 
League, calling on the farmers for practical assistance 
in the efforts making towards securing the soil of Ire- 
land for those who cultivate it, with a view to the es- 
tablishmest of a peasant proprietary. 

A tunnel under the river Mersey, between Liverpool 
and Birkenhead, has been projected. Its estimated 
cost is $2,500,000, and the Town Council, the Mersey 
Docks and Harbor Board, and the railways having 
termini at Birkenhead, are expected to co-operate in 
the enterprise. 

The experiment of lighting the reading room of the 
British Museum by electricity began on the 20th of last 
month, and is to continue four months, There are four 
lamps of 5,000 candle power, and the brilliancy of the 
illumination is said to exceed that of day light. 

The steamer Faraday arrived at Halifax on the 4th 
inst., having sontatetel the laying of the new French 
cable, from Brest to St. Pierre. She is now laying the 
cable between the latter point and Cape Cod. 

A dispatch from Brussels to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
says: A great improvement has suddenly become mani- 
fest in the mental condition of Carlotta, widow of the 
ex-emperor Maximillian, of Mexico, and the complete 
restoration of her sanity is now considered possible. 

Among the items of Danish progress, one of the most 
remarkable is the rapid increase of her shipping, and 
md in the building of steamers. uring the 

ast four years, there were built 180 steamers, of 43,720 
tonnage, 12,340 horse power. 

Twelve hundred immigrants arrived at Toronto last 
month, a large majority of whom either settled in On- 
tario, or went to Manitoba. This is an increase of 692 
over the same month last year. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ meeting-house, Germantown, 
Philada., on the 4th of 9th month, 1879, W1iLu1am B. 
Cooper, of Camden, N. J., to Poese E. H. MenpEn- 
HALL, of Germantown. 

, at Friends’ Meeting, Parkersville, Fifth-day, 
10th mo. 16th, 1879, Henry MaRsHALL, of Chester 
Co., Pa., and JANE H., daughter of Lewis P. Harvey, 
of Delaware Co., Pa. 

, 10th mo. 9th, 1879, at New Garden Meeting 
of Friends, Winona, Ohio, ABRAM, son of Benjamin D. 
and Ellen Stratton (the former deceased), to HANNAH 
D., daughter of Alfred and Ann Brantingham, all of 
the aforesaid place. 





Diep, on the 27th of 10th month, 1879, Saran 
Coates, in the 83rd year of her age, a member of the 
Western District Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart.” 


‘WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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